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THE DINNER PARTY.—UNCLE SCHNAPPS RELATING HIS GHOST STORY. 


A WREATH OF SMOKE. 


CHAPTER VY. 


“I see that we are to have something lively,” 
exclaimed Walter, glancing over the shoulder of 
No. 299, 1857. 


Temple, as, after various comments made on the 

story of Guy Dalesford, which it is not necessary 

now to repeat, the reader took up some sheets of 

gilt-edged paper, tied together with a ribbon 

couleur de rose. “‘GHosts AND Gosiins.’ A 
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formidable title! we should wait till midnight to 
read that.” 

“And not sleep a wink afterwards,” cried the 
merry authoress. “ Don’t you remember how, as 
children, we used to creep up-stairs after dark, 
afraid to turn our heads, starting at every sound, 
lest we should meet something on the way ?” 

Temple then commenced :— 

“GHOSTS AND GOBLINS.” 

“Now, this is provoking,” exclaimed Mrs. 
Craven, after opening a note which her servant 
had just brought; “here is an excuse from Sir 
Henry, just an hour before dinner-time, giving me 
no time to supply his place.” 

“Why does he not come?” inquired Eugenia, 
who was employed in arranging flowers in a gilt 
cornucopia. 

“Merely a fit of the gout; very inconsiderate, 
really, in the country, where guests cannot be had 
at a moment’s notice; it tries one’s patience not 
a little to be disappointed in this manner.” 

. “We must try to endure the disappointment,” 
said Eugenia, philosophically. 

“Three Plunketts, and three Poggletons, our 
three selves, Uncle Schnapps, Miss Leaver, the 
lawyer, and the captain,” murmured Mrs. Craven, 
as if counting to herself. 

“ Not a very puzzling sum in addition, mamma. 
Three times three are nine, the captain, Miss 
Leaver, and Mr. Lawson, make up the dozen, and 
our crabbed old uncle 4 

“ The thirteenth guest,” said Mrs. Craven, with 
a very grave face; “I fear that we. must sit down 
thirteen.” 

“Cousin Alek would be only'tooihappy to make 
a fourteenth.” 

“Twill never ask himtéo mythouse again,” 
replied Mrs. Craven, very ddecidd@ly. “To vote 
against) my husbandwandtthentto:say that it was 
a matter of conscienee !)\he shall never cross my 
threshold again. He'ds-valgar; too; I should be 
ashamed..of him; I wish tovrestrict my circle to 
thosewvho are quite wnexceptionable.” 

“*Unexceptionable! that must be an elastic 
wordymamma. Young! Poggleton,«who is to be 
herettosday, is, all‘ the world knows, a ‘desperate 
gambler ;,all!:his ideasaare shuffled in a pack of 
cards, all shis: objectiinJife may be summed up in 
‘ honours:and tricks’—«more tricks than honours, I 
suspect.”’ 

“ But he’s:an agreeable :man in-society:” 

“Oh! if to be unexeeptionable means : to! be 
agreeable, Uncle Schnapps: is the most -exception- 
able man that I know. He can talk pepper, 
mustard,-and vinegar together; one never knows 
what he will say next; I’m quite frightened to 
meet him.” 

“You know‘that we must be civil to him,” 
replied her mother; “besides, he is sometimes 
really amusing. But, thirteen! will there really 
be just thirteen ?” 

“ And the worst of it is,” said Eugenia, rather 
maliciously, “that, according to the old super- 
stition, no one can decide which is to die first— 
the first to rise, or the last to sit down. We could 
easily manage that Uncle Schnapps should be 
seated last: with his slow formal manner, that 
would be certain to happen; but how to make 





him rise first,” she added, laughing; “ if I asked 
him to bring me my fan, the captain would be up 
in a minute.” {| 
“It is no joking matter,” said the lady; “my |' 
only hope is, that I may receive another excuse.” | 
“Uncle Schnapps may have a fit of the gout; | 
let’s make ourselves happy in the hope of it; and, || 
having arranged camelias, heliotrope, and gera- 
nium to her satisfaction, the lively young lady 
ran up-stairs to prepare for her toilet. 
Oh, a formal, solemn thing, is a regular dinner |! 
party; it is bad enough in town, but in the || 
country it is worse. Who can say what the mis- || 
tress of the house undergoes in preparation for a || 
feast comme il faut. Though turbot and salmon | 
have balanced each other from time immemorial, | 
vermicelli floated in a china tureen, and milk. || 
white chickens nestled in cauliflower, let no one |! 
imagine that a single course ever comes as a 
matter of course. No, it has been the result of 
anxious consideration, deliberation, and confabu- 
lation between the lady and the cook; and even 
when combinations which might puzzle the head |! 
of Babbage are completed, there is the marshalling || 
of the guests to arrange—as arduous a task as 
marshalling the dishes. The lady, like a skilful || 
general, fixes the order of attack on the feast— | 
what titled hero shall lead the van; how the rifle | 
brigade of rattling»small-talkers shall support the | 
heavy heroes who have nothing to say; how hus- | 
bands shall be separated from their wives, and the | 
cream of the company rise duly to the top of the | 
table. Imagine then the sufferings of Mrs. Craven || 
—her leader gone—her Waterloo minus a Wel- | 
Hington—not a riband nora star to beihad—all | 
her arrangement disarranged; .and ‘then—to sit | 
down thirteen! Was «ever anything sso annoy- 
ing’? 
"The sonorous voice ofthe batler had succes- | 
sively announeed the Poggletons,’ the Plunketts, | 
and the rest 6f the guests,\Mr-Schnapps and the | 
captain aloneexcepted. ‘Mrs. Cravengrew fidgetty, | 
and watched: the door ;.Hugenia could not attend 
to what the lawyerwas saying. ‘The ladies sat in || 
a formal semicircle; playing with: their fans, and | 
talking of the weather; while the gentlemen | 
gathered in a group mear thewindow, discussing | 
the polities of the day. AAtilast the door was | 
thrown open, and the captain-and his eye-glass || 
made their appearance; Msi Craven’s hopes rose | 
high—Uncle Schnapps was not coming at all; 
she had paid him the.compliment of asking him, |, 
and the party would eit down twelve. “ Hope 
told a flattering tale.” At the moment of that 
solemn pause which always succeeds the announce- | 
ment of “ dinner is on the table,” when conversa- || 
tion is suddenly arrested, and the lady of the | 
house looks uneasily polite, when gentlemen 
slowly make their way to the ladies whom they | 
are to hand, and no one seems to know who should | 
walk first ; at that moment a quaint-looking little | 
man, in a snuff-coloured coat, entered the room. | 
“Dear uncle!” cried Mrs. Craven (after biting | 
her lip), “I’m delighted to see you; better late | 
than never; Mr. Plunkett, Mr. Schnapps; I am | 
shocked that you should have to walk down alone; || 
but ——” | 
“ Pray, no apologies,” said the old gentleman, 
waving his hand; and in double file, Mr. Schnapps 
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bringing up the rear, the party proceeded to the 
dining-room. 

Dinner passed over as dinners usually pass, with 
a good deal of rattling, a good deal of talking, and 
the dessert was on the table at last. Mrs. Craven 


observed Mrs. Poggleton’s eye thrice making a , 
careful survey of the company; she was certain | 


that the lady was counting the guests. Then, 
from the other side of the table, she heard the 
words, “just thirteen,’ whispercd by the lawyer 
to Miss Plunkett. 

“ Thirteen !” echoed Mr. Schnapps, with a look 
of mock terror; “ yes, here we are actually thir- 


teen! So here we may sit till midnight, for no | 


one will be so foolhardy as to rise!” 

“How absurd!’ lisped the ladies; but all sat 
still. 

“A good joke!” laughed the gentlemen; but 
no one moved. 

“Mr. Schnapps,” said Mrs. Craven, looking un- 
comfortable, “do you really think it unlucky to 
have but thirteen P” 

“Very,” replied the old gentleman, in a tone 
of meaning; “very, under some circumstances. 
I suppose that cousin Alek is in London to-day.” 

No one understood the allusion but the lady to 
whom it was addressed; Mrs. Craven coloured, 
and wished her uncle at Van Diemen’s Land. 

“ But, uncle, J am sure that you are not super- 
stitious,’” cried Eugenia. ‘ You would never even 
have your fortune told.” 

“No, for I consider that those who fee cheats 
and impostors, have a share in the sin which they 
encourage.” 

“But you have no faith in those weak super- 


stitions which still cling to the minds of some of | 


the elder generation ?” said the lawyer. 

“Sir, I believe in a great deal, both ancient 
and modern; but I believe after my own fashion, 
understand me. There are many things which 
your wisdom regards as fables, to which mine 
may give implicit credit. What say you to the 
‘Arabian Nights ?’”’ 

An exclamation of surprise burst from every 
corner of the table; even the melancholy Mr. 
Plunkett left the subject of the bad prospects of 
the human race in general, and of country gentle 
men in particular, to listen to opinions so hete- 
vodox. 

“Do you mean to say,” laughed Eugenia, “ that 
the palace of Aladdin did as truly exist as the 
palace at Sydenham P” 


“Not only that it did, but that it does. Fools, 


with or without any genius to help them, are | 
Castles in the air; did | 


forming it every hour. 
you never hear of them? did you never build 
them? Romantic young ladies are their best 
architects. Up rises the fanciful palace, all glit- 
tering and bright, till one unlucky moment breaks 
the fine spell, and the gay vision melts away, dis- 
solved by ——” 

‘By what?” inquired the young lady. 

“By the genius of the ring,” replied Uncle 


Schnapps, touching with his right hand the third | 


finger of his left. 

“ Nonsense,” muttered the captain. 

“Then you are a believer in the forty thieves, 
doubtless,” said the younger Mr. Poggleton. 


“A firm believer, sir; I believe that they still 
| 
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plunder and destroy: but I always counted their 
number as fifty-two ;” and he made a significant 
action as if dealing. 

“That's good!” cried the captain, and the 
company laughed. 

* And all our nursery tales ?” 

“There is much more in them than lies on the 
surface. Many a Red Riding-hood has met 
with her wolf, arrayed in a law-suit. ‘ Grand- 
mamma, what large ears you have got!’ ‘The 
| better to hear evidence, my dear.’ ‘ Grand- 
mamma, what large teeth you have got! ‘The 
better ;' but you all know the end of the 
story ;” and the old gentleman glanced slily at 
the lawyer, who did not know whether to laugh 
or to look angry. 

* But ghosts and goblins, and haunted houses ; 
oh! Uncle Schnapps, have you any faith in them ? 
| If the room were only darker, and the hour nearer 
| midnight, I could tell you such a tamous ghost 
story.” 

“So could I,” said Mr. Schnapps. 

“ But a true one?” 

* Quite a true one.” 

“ Let us have it by all means,” cried the cap- 
tain; “let’s have it,” echoed the ladies. Mr. 
Schnapps, accordingly, taking a pinch from his 
snuff-box, began his tale. 

“ This is the last day of July; and on this very 
day thirty years. three months ago, when I was a 
gay, light-hearted young fellow, I arrived on a 
visit to a friend in Somersetshire. I'll not men- 
tion names, though my poor hero has long been in 
his grave; Doom shall serve him as a nom de 
guerre. We had been school-boys together. He 
received me with pleasure, and showed me over 
his grounds and his old-fashioned house. Both 
were remarkable for taste and beauty; the win- 
dows communded picturesque views; on one side 
an extensive prospect over one of the loveliest 
counties in Eugland, while on the other my atten- 
tion was drawn to the magnificent ruins of an 
abbey, which stout King Harry and old Time had 
combined to destroy, and where ivy and luxuriant 
creepers twined rowid broken arches, and columns 
and tombstones. where cow] and crosier had once 
borne sway. Very beautiful it appeared in the 
moonlight; but descriptive eloquence is not in 
my line, ladies, so I leave the rest to your imagi- 
nations. 

“ Dinner was served; and I partook of it 
heartily, my appetite being sharpened by a twenty 
miles ride; but I observed tiiat poor Doom seemed 
to care for nothing, and now remarked for the 
first time how pale he had grown, and with what 
| a dull languid air he entered into conversation, 
| “*What is the matter with you, Doom?” said 
iI. ‘Does Lethe, Somersetshire, not suit your 
| health? I thought that when your good uncle's 
bequest of this estate took you suddenly from 
plodding through the dreary mazes of the law, 
and gave you a short cut to ease and to wealth, 
|} you could not fail to be happy.’ Doom sighed, 
and looked down. 

“*Come, Doom,’ said I, ‘you have never any 
secrets from me. Open your heart; you're in 
love.’ 

“ Doom shook his head, and sighed again. 

“*Then you’re ill—the next worst thing.’ 
Q2Q2 
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“ He gave the same unsatisfactory reply. 
“¢Then what is the matter with you?’ I 
repeated. ‘ You cannot possibly be in debt.’ 

“*No,’ replied my poor friend, leaning back in 
his chair, and closing his eyes; ‘ but the truth is, 
Schnapps, I am haunted.’ 

“You're what ?’ said I. 

“* Haunted !’ repeated he. 

“We were both silent for a moment; and how 
the wind just then howled and shrieked among 
the old-fashioned chimneys, as if it too had its 
tale of horror to reveal. I was, however, then 
rather sceptical on the subject of apparitions, and, 
moreover, curious to sift this matter thoroughly ; 
so I began to question the haunted man. 

“* What do you hear ?” 

“¢T hear nothing.’ 

“* What do you see ?” 

“*T see nothing.’ 

“* What do you fear, then ?” 

“© Tf 1 knew what it was, I should cease to fear 
it,’ he replied, rising in some agitation. ‘ Ever 
since I left the profession in which I was toiling 
for a subsistence—ever since I buried myself in 
this horrible place, I have seen every evening be- 
fore me 

“*T thought that you said that you saw no- 
thing ?’ interrupted I. 

“* A sHapow is—nothing; but it is sufficient 
to make life a burden to me;’ and he threw him- 
self down again on his chair. 

“* A shadow!’ said I, musingly ; ‘but every 
shadow must have a substance. Where do you 
see it ?” 

“*There! there!’ he exclaimed, with a sudden 
start, and, turning round, I fancied I beheld a dim, 
indistinct, shapeless shadow, that fell over the 
table, duiling the sparkle of the decanters, and 
the glitter of the plate, and stretching up the 
opposite wall, tall and spectre-like. I glanced 
round to see what object cast that ghastly shadow, 
but nothing could I behold. 

“ No,’ said Doom, with a gloomy smile, follow- 
ing the direction of my eye, ‘ you will see nothing ; 
but its position is always the same, close at my 
right side, so that I dread to put out my hand, 
lest it should encounter something.’ 

“* But this is intolerable,’ cried I. ‘ Is it some- 
thing peculiar to the house? Do others see it as 
well as yourself ?’ 

«Yes, but none so often. To me this terrible 
guest is almost a constant visitant ; I see it when 
first I awake, when the dim light through the 
shutters is scarcely sufficient to throw a shadow ; 
I see it when I walk—a longer shadow moving 
beside my own; I see it deepest and darkest in 
the long dreary evenings ; I believe that it will 
follow me to my grave. I have no longer enjoy- 
ment in anything; life is weariness to me; that 

horrible shadow rests on all that might brighten 
it, and turns every pleasure to misery and gloom.’ 

“This must not continue,’ said 1; ‘you must 
leave this dismal house; you must come up to 
London with me to-morrow. In that busy, bust- 
ling place there is no room for shadows ; ghosts 
and goblins never enter the ball-room or the the- 
autre. We shall soon get rid of the spectre there.’ 

“So, to make a long story short, I took him 
back to London. "Twas before the time of rail- 








roads—we were two days on our journey. Hesaw 
little of the shadow on the way, and I confidently 
hoped that my experiment would succeed. I say 
him at assemblies, at operas, at balls; he some. 
times looked gay, but never well ; and I was afraid 
to remind him of the subject of the spectre. After 
three months spent in dissipation, however, I 
thought that Doom must be now quite safe. So 
one night, when walking home with him by moon- 
light from the play, I commenced, with a careless 
air, ‘ Well, Doom, you have enjoyed the season, I 
see; you and I can laugh now at shadows.’ I 
fancy that I can feel now his grasp upon my arm, 
and his face so pallid in the glare of the lamps. 


driven away your companion ?” 

“*T see it still—I see it now,’ he gasped forth, 
‘ Dissipation may drive it away for a few hours, 
but the moment that I am alone, oh! then it re- 
turns blacker and more terrible than ever. I 
shall go back to Somersetshire to-morrow ; only 
death can bring me a cure.’ 

“ A bright thought struck me : ‘ Try matrimony 
first, said I. I saw a little gleam of hope cross 
his countenance; so I left the idea to work. In 
the course of a few months I received wedding- 
cards, tied with silver thread—‘ Mr. and Mrs. 
Doom.’ ” 

“ And was this experiment successful ?” asked 
Eugenia. “Was love sufficient to banish the 
shadow ?” 

“T will tell you,” replied Mr. Schnapps, “ in the 
words of my friend, as I heard them from his own 
lips on the following summer, when joining him 
in his usual round of visits amongst the cottages 
of the neighbouring poor. 

“* For some time,’ said Doom to me, when I 
inquired after the shadow, ‘I believed that mar- 
riage had set me free for ever—that no spectral 
visitant could meet me in the presence of Laura. 
Judge, then, of my horror, when one dull wintry 
evening, when the hail rattled on the pane, and 
the window-frames shook in the blast, I saw it as 
dark as ever before me, though Laura was seated 
by my side. I uttered an exclamation of despair, 
and my wife instantly began to question me as to 
its cause. 

“* Why did you link your fate to mine?’ I ex- 
claimed in bitterness ; ‘ why did you come to this 
haunted dwelling, to be bride to a haunted man? 
You, even you, cannot break the spell; you can 
only share the misery which I suffer.’ 

“* So calmly, so sadly she looked into my face; 
so calmly, so sadly she regarded the shadow. A 
few moments she sat buried in thought; then 
said, as you said to me last year, ‘ Every shadow 
must have a substance.’ 

“This has none; that is what makes it so ter- 
rible.’ 


said Laura, earnestly. ‘The cause may be invi- 
sible, but some cause there must be. Have you 


thus P’ ; 
“*No,’ I replied with a shiver—the question 
appeared such a strange one. I 


“<Tf you fear to speak to it,’ said Laura, ‘ 


will.’ She laid her cold hand in mine, and, turn- 
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“* What!” cried I, ‘has not all this gaiety 


“* Are you certain that it has no substance?’ | 


ever questioned it ?—have you ever asked it | 
whence it comes, and why it should haunt you | 
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ing her face towards the spot where the object 
which cast the shadow might be supposed to be, 
in a cheerful voice uttered the question, ‘Gloomy 
visitant, whence art thou? and why dost thou 
come to disturb my husband’s peace, and over- 
shadow our home ?’ 

“At this interesting crisis in the narrative of 
Doom, our conversation was abruptly closed by 
our arrival at a low-roofed cottage. My friend 
and I entered, and it was at once evident that he 
was a most welcome guest. 

“© T have been to Taunton, Jones,’ said he, ‘ and 
your little business is comfortably arranged.’ 

“¢Thank your honour,’ replied the peasant 
heartily. 

“* And my poor sister, sir?’ said the good wife 
of the cottage, dropping a timid courtesy. 

“«Ah! I did not forget the poorhouse. She is 
much better than when I was there last week, 
and I think that I shall manage to get tea allowed 
in the infirmary. I have been speaking to the 
guardians about it. And how are you, my little 
man ?’ continued Doom, laying his hand kindly on 
the flaxen head of a child. ‘ How was it that I 
did not see you at my Sunday School ?” 

“* Please, sir,’ said the anxious mother, ‘ he is 
not well ; I cannot think what is the matter with 
him.’ 

“*Send him up to our house; Mrs. Doom is an 
excellent doctress;’ and, with a few more kind words 
given, and blessings received, my friend quitted 
the cottage. 

“Let us turn to the right,’ said he ; ‘ you must 
see my allotment ground.’ 

“*Have you an allotment ground?’ replied 
I. ‘I have heard that is a most troublesome con- 
cern, and that the people will never pay for their 
strips of land.’ 

“*Oh! I see that they pay,’ said he, cheer- 
: ; ‘and as for the trouble, I do not care for 
that.’ 

“*What building is in course of erection,’ I 
inquired, ‘ beyond that clump of old elms ?’ 

“*A new church that is to be; that is Laura’s 
greatest pleasure. It was all her thought to raise 
it at first, and she and I made out the design be- 
tween us.’ 

“* And paid all the money ?’ 

“*No, no, not all; many were glad to help, 
though but a little; it will be a blessing to so 
many!’ Such a bright, cheerful smile lit up his 
face as he spoke, that I laid my hand upon his 
shoulder, and said, ‘Doom, I need not now ask 
you whether your wife discovered the cause of the 
shadow ?’ 

“*Or found a spell to lay the spectre,’ rejoined 
he. ‘Yes, the charm which Laura led me to try 
I can well recommend to all whose lives are wrapt 
in the gloom which overshadowed mine. Dissi- 
pe cannot meet the evil, and love itself gives 

ut a temporary relief.’ 
. “* But,’ said I, concluding the sentence for him, 
devote your life to serving God and benefiting 
man, employ time and energy, as well as gold, in 

e good cause, and the shadow of ennwi will never 
rest on your home.’ ”’ 

‘ “Ah!” cried Eugenia, as Mr. Schnapps paused, 

I penetrated your mystery; I discovered the 
= of your shadow from the time of the moon- 














light walk home from the theatre. But one thing 
baffles my ingenuity yet: you said that every sha- 
dow has a substance. Now, what is the cause of 
this ennui? I always considered it as the shadow 
of nothing to do.” 

* Every Christian, Eugenia, has something to 
do. Ennuz is the shadow of Self; let Self be for- 
gotten, and its shadow disappears. So,” added 
he, smiling, “ having finished my ghost-story and 
my lecture together, I must give you a practical 
illustration of the principle which 1 would enforce : 
having been the last to sit down upon this memo- 
rable occasion, permit me, ladies and gentlemen, 
to be the first to rise.” 





PROVERBS. 
SECOND PAPER. 

It is a very rare thing, indeed, that occasions do 
not arise to most people, in which they are beset 
by difficulty. ‘“ There is a rut in every lane.” 
Some people are especially prone to lose heart. 
They see no way of working through, and so they 
sit down and weep in moody melancholy, or else 
give up in despair. “ Tine heart,” says a Scotch 
proverb, “ and a’s gane” (“lose heart, and all’s 
gone”). Many a gallant vessel which might have 
been saved, has gone down to the bottom, just 
because her crew “ lost heart.” Many a man has 
been involved in bankruptcy just because he “ lost 
heart.” Many a well-planned scheme has been 
frustrated just because its projectors “lost heart,” 
at the very time when it needed but another effort 
to carry it through. “He’s worth nae weel,” 
says another proverb from the other side of the 
Border, “ that can bide nae wae.” ‘‘ Aye be as 
merry as you can,” is the sentiment of another 
Scotch proverb. ‘“ All very well,” you may say; 
“but how is it to be done?” Call in fazth. You 
saw that black cloud which hid so much of the 
sunlight from you, and cast such a deep shadow 
over your path. If you thought about it, you 
would possibly remember that whilst the side 
turned to you was dark, the other side was radiant 
with glorious sunbeams ; and just as you looked 
at it, the cloud shifted its position a little, and it 
became fringed with a beautiful silver border, 
which you saw must certainly extend along the 
whole interior of the cloud. ‘“ There’s a silver 
lining to every cloud’—a bright side to every- 
thing. Believe that there is a bright side, and 
try to get a sight of it as soon as youcan. Call 
in hope also. “ It’s a long lane that has no turn- 
ing.” “ After the night the morning.” “ When 
things get to the worst, they begin tomend.” But 
let faith and hope be both in God, reconciled 
through Christ. The difficulty and the trial will 
then be felt to be a loving Father’s discipline ; 
and then, too, there will be all the comfort which 
springs from the persuasion that, though the de- 
sired relief may not come on earth, he has pre- 
pared for his children a home in the skies, where 
there is no sorrow. Mark, too, how others, God’s 
true heroes, have passed through the heaviest 
trials, without “ bating one jot of heart or hope ;” 
and resolve, like them, in God’s strength, to sur- 
mount the difficulty and withstand the storm. 

What a power of talk some people have! They 
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are never exhausted and never still. Whether 
they have anything to say or nothing, they say it; 
and sometimes they say nothing very noisily, and 
with a great many words. “ Foolish tongues talk 
by the dozen.” It was long since found out that 
sense and sound were two very different things. 
“Empty vessels make the greatest sound;” 
“ Deep rivers move in silence, shallow brooks are 
noisy.” So we have the sage advice, “ Rule the 
appetite and temper the tongue ;” “ Keep your 
tongue within your teeth.” ‘To the same purpose, 
our Scotch friends say, “ Give your tongue mair 
holidays than your head ;” and, rather contemptu- 
ously, “ He maun hae leave to speak that can’t 
hold his tongue.” 





least conduce to safety. 


” 
fine you. 


for saying cutting, sarcastic things ; and because 


others, who are mere bystanders, laugh, they | 
It is no proof of | 


think them smart and clever. 
their cleverness, that people laugh at them. No 
joke is so small, no retort so rude and unbecoming, 
but somebody may be found foolish enough to ap- 
plaud. But, clever or not, the caution of old- 


fashioned wisdom is well worth considering : “ He | 


that strikes with his tongue, must ward with his 
hand.” Lord Bacon says, “ Men ought to find 
the difference between saltness and bitterness. 
Certainly, he that hath a satirical vein, as he 
maketh others afraid of his wit, so had he need be 
afraid of others’ memory.” Such people, often 


without a thought of real unkindness, will crack 


their jokes at the expense of their best friends. 
This is bad policy. Many a good friend has thus 
been alienated for ever. Burns’s biographer says 
that the poet paid for his mischievous wit in this 
respect, as dearly as any one could do. 
extravagant arithmetic to say of him, as was said 
of Yorick, that ‘ for every ten jokes, he got a hun- 
dred enemies.’”’ The proverbs of the Bible dwell 
strongly on the government of the tongue: “ In 
the multitude of words there wanteth not sin; but 
he that refraineth his lips is wise.” “ A man 
hath joy by the answer of his mouth, and a word 
spoken in due season, how good is it!’ The 
apostle James speaks even more strongly: “If 
any man offend not in word, the same is a perfect 
man, and able also to bridle the whole body. 
—Who isa wise man, and endued with know- 
ledge among you? let him show out of a good 
conversation his works with meekness of wisdom.” 
—James iii. 2, 13. And nothing can be more 
stern and emphatic than the condemnation which 
he pronounces in the saine chapter on the misuse 
of the precious gift of speech. How much do we 
all of us need to crave forgiveness, both of each 
other and of God, for such misuse ! 

“Can you keep a secret ?” a friend asks very 
confidentially of another. Ofcourse he can. Not 
one in a hundred is frank enough to confess that 
he cannot. But too many people are in this mat- 
ter like the Irishman, who, when asked if he had 
kept some secret intrusted to him, replied that he 
had, by getting everybody he knew to help him. 
Or, at least, if they do not tell it to everybody, 
they tell it to some one, who in turn tells it to 
some one else, and so the thing is proclaimed to 


The advice is enforced by the | 
powerful motive that its observance will often at | 
“The tongue talks at the | 
head’s cost ;” “ Confine your tongue, lest it con- | 
Some people have an especial facility | 


“°-Twas no | 
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| the world. There is a Scotch proverb descriptive 
| of this class: “ He'll tell it to nae mair than he 
|; meets.” Solomon says, “A tale-bearer revealeth 
secrets; but he that is of a faithful spirit conceal- 
|eth the matter.” ‘Confidence in an unfaithful 
| friend is like a broken tooth, or a foot out of 
joint.” If you must confide—and who is there 
tlt can bear to keep either his sorrows or his 
joys to himself ?—let your friend be chosen wisely ; 
et him be “a faithful spirit,” who can “ conceal 
the matter.” And never let it be said that you 
| have violated the confidence of your friend. 

There is, we may observe, in all societies, a sort 
of implied confidence. Wedon’t expect that when 
people enter our house, they are taking note of 
everything they see, for the purpose of telling it 
in the next house they visit; nor do we expect 
that what we say in the freedom of genial inter- 
course across our dinner or tea table, or during a 
| morning call, will be published to the world. A 
modern esteemed essayist speaks very strongly 
in enforcement of the duty of what he calls 
reticence, and on the wrong involved in its 
violation. And yet, what a common thing such 
violation is! It would not be s0 bad, if the 
thing were reported just as it was; but how often 
does it acquire such extraordinary additions, that 
| those who first said or heard it can scarcely re- 
| cognise it. Like a snowball, it gathers at every 
| So it is said, “ A tale never tines (loses) in 
| the telling.” We have heard of a German game, 
| which very well illustrates this. A party sit 
|round the room. ‘The first of the number whis- 
| pers a story to his neighbour, taking care, of 
| course, that no one overhears him. I1t is then 
| transmitted to the next, and so it goes on till it 
| reaches the last. The story as it begun and the 
| story as it ended its course are then compared, 
| and, as may be easily supposed, they are fre- 
| quently found two very different things. It is a 
good thing to stop the tale as it goes ; a better 
not to start it on its travels. We should feel that 
in the open, unsuspecting intercourse of friendship 
we are safe from misrepresentation, and to a great 
extent even from report. 

Who has not admired the man of calm, even 
temper, who could be energetic and decided, and 
yet always master of himself—never in a pas- 
sion—never saying, beneath the influence of irri- 
tation, what lowered him in the estimation of 
others, or—a consideration scarcely less import- 
ant—what lessened his own self-respect? But 
how often we meet with people the very reverse of 
this! people who may be kind and_ pleasant 
enough when they are well pleased, but bursting 
forth on the slightest provocation; possibly, as 
they themselves or their apologists may plead, 
their ill-temper “off as soon as it is on,” but 
sometimes also, unfortunately, “on as soon as it is 
off’ “A little pot is soon hot.” “ Little folks 
are soon angry.” It is barely possible these pro- 
verbs may mean that people physically little are 
soon angry. ‘The quick circulation and the more 
sensitive organization of such people may predis- 
pose them to impulsiveness and haste. But we 
have an idea that hasty tempers are pretty equally 
divided amongst the little and the big. Some ot 
the most irascible men we know are men of plenty 
of muscle and bone and sinew. Thongh large 
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pots, they can get hot soon enough. The proverb 
has another and a wider meaning—that it is the 
mark of a Little mind to be soon angry, and that, 
however great a man may be in other respects, 
that makes him little. Todd, in his excellent 
“Student’s Guide,” tells a story of a man who 
wis going on horseback through a village, and 
who was pursued by a yelping cur, who tried to 
snap his horse’s heels. Instead of taking no no- 
tice, he turned his horse, and proceeded to lay 
about the dog most vigorously with his whip. The 
dog was soon put to flight. An old woman, how- 
ever, who saw the whole transaction, called out after 
him very sarcastically, “ Well, after all, you have 
only beaten a dog.” 

Not only is it a little thing to be soon angry, 
but often it is both useless and injurious to the 
man himself. ‘“ Anger is like rain,” says an old 
proverb ; “ it breaks itself against that on which it 
falls.” ‘‘ It costs more to revenge injuries than to 
bear them.” “A hasty man,” say our Scotch 
neighbours, “never wanted wae.” It is good ad- 
viee which comes from the same side of the 
Border: “ Tak wit i’ your anger ;” and very ap- 
propriate to such times that which we hear on 
this : “ Least said, soonest mended.” Better still 
that which we find in the good old book : “ Be not 
hasty in thy spirit to be angry, for anger resteth 
inthe bosom of fools ;” ‘“ The beginning of strife 
is as when one letteth out water; therefore leave 
off contention before it be meddled with ;’ “ He 
that is slow to anger is better than the mighty, 
and he that ruleth his spirit than he that taketh a 
city.” And, by the help of God, the victory is 
possible. Some people are naturally so gentle and 
amiable that nothing ruffles them; but it will be 
found far more frequently that those who are espe- 
cially admired for their calm self-possession, both 
under the little fretting annoyances of every-day 
life, and under the greater provocations which 
oceur only now and then, are men not naturally 
ineapuble of anger, but men who have a spirit to 
rule, and who rule it. The pupils of Socrates 
laughed at the physiognomist who said he saw 
|| from their master’s countenance that he was a 
| man of choleric temperament. Socrates inquired 
| the cause of their laughter. “The man is per- 
|| feetly right,” said he ; “ what you see is the result 
of careful discipline.” If a heathen could acquire 
such an ascendancy over himself, how much more 
|| should we, with the mighty motives, and the pre- 
cious teachings, and the beantiful examples of the 
Bible, and most of all, with the grace of that Holy 
Spirit whom our heavenly Father gives to all 
them that ask him! 

We areall mortal, and all liable toerr: weall need, 
therefore, each other’s forbearance and forgiveness. 
If to be soon angry shows littleness, to cherish a 





grievance, to remember the hasty word, and to let | 
it fester and rankle in the soul, shows at least as | 


much if not more. 
and one of them be especially unforgiving, it is 
very probable that the blame rests chiefly with 
him. “ The offender never pardons ;” “He that 
has done you an ill-turn will ne’er forgie you.” 


If two parties have quarrelled, | 


ganes ;” “ Do not rip up old sores.” “It is the 
glory of a man,” says Solomon, “ to pass over a 
transgression ;”’ and he is then most like that God 
who forgives freely, heartily, and remembers the 
sin no more ! 

It is a strong temptation, when you get an 
angry or unreasonable letter, to sit down in hot 
haste and reply to it. Your fingers itch to be at 
work at once. There is an old Latin proverb 
which occurs in Horace: “Litera seripta manet’’— 
“ that which is written remains.” What we say 
often remains in people’s memories quite long 
enough, especially when it is something we are 
particularly wishful they should forget; but most 
commonly it gradually fades away. But write, 
and there it is. The person to whom you send it, 
can nurse his own wrath by every now and then 
bringing out your letter and looking at it; or, 
which even answers the purpose still more effect- 
ually, by showing it to others, who are sure, in 
nine cases out of ten, to sympathise with him, for 
the obvious reason, that he is not very likely to 
show it to any one about whom he is tolerably sure 
that they will not do so. A Tuscan proverb gives 
sound advice: “ Think much, speak little, write 
less.” We know a judicious and distinguished 
man, who makes it a rule never to reply to any 
letter which occasions him angry feeling, under 
four-and-twenty hours, provided, of course, the 
case will admit of delay. If any of our readers 
have ever written an immediate reply to such a 
letter, and kept it till the next morning, which 
we hope he did if he wrote it, are we not right in 
saying that he had so far cooled down as to find 
that the best place for the letter would be, not the 
post, but the fire, and that something a great deal 
calmer would answer every purpose much better ? 





A MORNING AT THE VICTORIA DOCKS. 
Tue Victoria London Docks, the largest docks of 
the port of London, and in position those the most 
easily and most readily accessible from the river, 
are situated on the northern bank of the Thames, 
in what used to be a part of Plaistow Marshes, at 
atrifling distance from North Woolwich on the one 
hand, and Blackwall on the other. The North 
Woolwich Railway, which traverses the docks at 
what is now their eastern limit, but will one day 
be their centre, connects them with the Blackwall 
and the Eastern Counties lines, and through them, 
with the entire railway communication of the 
country. 

We have received an invitation to visit the do¢ks 
this morning, with the understanding that, in 
addition to the usual attractions of the place, there 
is something especially remarkable to be seen. 
Alighting from the Blackwall Railway train, and 
stepping on board a small steamer in attendance, 
we find ourselves in a few minutes landed on the 


stony marge of the tidal basin, and forming part 
| of a very numerous company assembled to inspect 


| speculate upon the forthcoming novelties. 


Some people have an especial facility for recalling | 


old grievances. “ Forgive—and forget.” If me- 
mory refuse to bury it altogether, let it be as 
though it were forgotten. “ Let by-ganes be by- 


the imposing characteristics of the place and to 
The 
docks themselves, the water area of which com- 
prises nearly a hundred acres,* afford a scene 





* The immense extent of aseommodation afforded by the 
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sufficiently interesting to a stranger. A brood of 
huge merchantmen and magnificent steamers, 
sleeping quietly in their shadows, and unfurling 
their festive flags to the sunshine and the breeze, 
make a gay and spirit-stirring picture. These 
“flocks that pasture on the deep,” though here 
penned in their tranquil fold, send the imagination 
wandering over the illimitable ocean, and one re- 
calls the perils they have passed in struggling with 
the tempest and battling with the gale. 

But we don’t come here to indulge in flights of 
the imagination, and are reminded of that by the 
observation of a friend at our elbow, who points 
out a fine vessel lying alongside one of the wharves, 
and who is discharging her cargo from three 
yawning hatchways at once, at such an an intem- 
seme rate as might lead one to fancy she is 
neartily tired of it. The thing is done with com- 
parative quietness, and with very few hands ; there 
is no hauling at pulleys, or grinding at cranes ; 
but bales, bundles, and packing-cases are fished out 
of the hold in rapid succession by an angling 
machine of a kind as novel in its construction, so 
far as our knowledge of such things extends, as it 
is adapted for the service it has to perform. The 
moving power of the curious engine which does all 
this heavy work is hydraulic pressure, applied by 
means of appropriate machinery to the lifting of 
heavy weights and depositing them on the wharves 
or in the storehouses. Curious to witness the 
working of the engine, we mount to the entrance 
of the chamber in which it stands, and look in 
and around; it is comparable to nothing in the 
whole catalogue of machinery with which we are 
familiar, and from want of engineering skill we 
should despair of giving an intelligible description 
of it. What we see is a sort of grove of iron 
pillars, bound together by parasite pipes, and tra- 
versed by strong iron chains with a sturdy deli- 
berate kind of motion, which chains click and snap 
incessantly under a powerful strain: but the slow 
motion within the chamber is made to effect rapid 
work without, and one ponderous package after 
another is hoisted from the inside of the vessel 
and slung to the lofty stage on which we are 
standing, during our almost momentary glance. 

The capabilities of this unloading machine, we 
are given to understand, are estimated at the rate 
of about a ton a minute, and those who are most 
intimate with its appetite for work tell us that it 
has just emptied a eollier of fifteen hundred tons 
burthen in fifteen consecutive hours. We can only 
say that this is beyond all precedent, and presents 
an advantage to the shipowner, and to the public 
as well, not easily over-rated. The former, by 
getting his vessel speedily discharged out of dock, 
saves the wages of his crew, his dock dues, and 
the interest of his capital, and in the long-run adds 
a considerable per centage to his property—rating 
it, as property in ships is rated, by its carrying 
power. The latter will reap the double advantage 
of a quicker and more constant supply, not only of 
fuel, as in the case of coal, but of all seaborne mer- 





Victoria Docks may be judged when we mention that the cir- 
cumference of the wharfage is no less than two miles and 
three-quarters—the length of the lock is 325 feet—the enor- 
mous warehouse accommodation is capable of storing 80,000 
tons of goods—while the length of each of the vaults is 500 
feet, capable of containing 3000 pipes of wine each. 





chandise, and of a reduction in price to the con- 
sumer, which is sure to follow sooner or later from 
a reduction in the cost of transport. A fleet of 
screw colliers is now being built, which, by means 
of their rapid discharge, combined with their brief 
sea passage of thirty-six hours, will compete with 
the coal trade of the railways. 

Leaving this hydraulic “ Hercules” at his labours 
—with a notion that he would settle that Augean 
stable business in about twenty minutes or so— 
we follow our friend into the subterranean regions | 
of the docks, and, armed with a portable lamp each, | 
are soon threading the endless mazes and laby- | 
rinths of an underground world of spirits—and 
wines. The arrangements here differ in no observ- 
able respect from those in the London Docks, 
nearer the Tower ; there is the same interminable 
area of barrels, the same vinous and spirituous 
odour, the same sombre gloom, dimly lighted by 
pendant oil lamps, the same long perspectives, ter- 
minating in unfathomable darkness. The lions of 
the place are certain monster vats, emulating in 
diameter the huge granite towers of some feudal 
fortress, one of which we note contains a supply 
for old London, when she shall stand in need 
of it, of twelve thousand gallons of brandy. 

On getting again into daylight, we are just in 
time to witness the exploits of a somewhat un- 
gainly-looking monster, in the shape of a locomo- 
tive, which has undertaken to run a race over a 
road of loose rubbly stones, and drag a heavily- 
loaded wagon after it—laying down its own rails 
as it goes along. This it does, without making 
much fuss about it, in spite of the rough loose 
road. ‘The rails upon which it travels are divided 
into sections of some thirty inches each, and are 
mounted on solid beams, which, performing the 
part Of sleepers, prevent them from sinking deeply 
into the loose soil: both are attached to the 
wheels of the locomotive in such a way as to form 
the only track upon which they can run. The 
rate of progress made is of course greatly depend- 
ent on the nature of the ground, but is said to 
average that of the old stage-coach, or about eight 
miles an hour. While we are speculating on the 
various uses to which such a locomotive might be 
applied in a country devoid of railways—such as 
the ploughing of uncultivated wastes, the trans- 
port of baggage or troops over arid deserts, ete.— 
the signal is given, and off the monster starts, 
pawing in a most ominous manner, and crashing 
and pufiing its way over the pulverising stones. 
It pulls up in a few minutes at the end of the 
road, diminished to the size of a toy. 

But now the company are gathering on the 
platform of one of the central basins to witness | 
the performance of the great novelty of the day 
which has brought them together. That subma- 
rine phenomenon, the Nautilus, will exhibit her 
astonishing powers and uses, and the rationale of 
her construction will be explained. There she lies 
in the centre of the basin. In diameter she is | 
about twelve feet, and, with her top slightly domed, | 
raised above the water, shows as much like a co- 
lossal teapot without a handle as anything to 
which she might be compared. An American 
gentleman—the Nautilus being an American in- 
vention—mounts an extemporised rostrum, and 
begins an explanation of the principle on which 
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she is constructed. The invention is based on the 
common diving-bell, which is so much in use for 
purposes of subaqueous architecture, and which, 
as our readers know, is nothing more than an in- 
verted tank let down into the water by suspension 
from above, and supplied with air, for the use of 
those who work within it, by means of force- 
pumps, whose operations are directed by signals 
from the workers. The Nautilus, on the con- 
trary, is not suspended, and is totally independent 
in her movements, with any connection with per- 
sons or machinery on the surface or the shore. 
She can descend to any depth desired ; she can be 
moved about to any part of the bottom at the will 
of those within her; she can carry weights of 
many tons from one part of the bottom to an- 
other ; and she can rise to the surface either with 
these heavy weights or without them, whenever 
the navigators choose. If it is necessary that she 
should continue long beneath the surface, she 
must be supplied with air continuously by the 
force-pump, in the same manner as the common 
diving-bell ; but an accident to the force-pump or 
its machinery will not affect her safety, as she can 
float at will, and at any moment. 

It will be seen that she is rightly named the 
Nautilus, that curious fish having the same fa- 
culty of rising to the surface or sinking to the 
bottom at its own volition; what should also be 
recognised is the undoubted fact that it is the 
little fish which has suggested the principle of the 
great invention. The inventor has gone to 
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Nature and stolen her secret, and that, we may 
remark by the way, is the true road to success in 
all scientific discovery. The solution of the ap- 
parent mystery of so ponderous a machine rising 
and sinking in the water, even with tons’ weight 
of stone attached to it, is simple enough. The 
elasticity of atmospheric air is the vital principle 
of the whole thing. Before proceeding on her 
subaqueous excursion, the air is pumped into a 
receiver at a great density. Ordinarily, she would 
float, being buoyed up by hollow side-chambers ; 
when it is desirable to sink her, water is let into 
these side-chambers by the turning of a cock, and 
her descent may thus be regulated as slowly as 
you please, by stopping the admission of more 
water when the required gravity is obtained. 
When it is required to ascend, a portion of the air 
condensed in the receiver is turned into the side- 
chambers, and by its expansion forces the water 
from them by the same channel at which it en- 
tered, and the machine rises. There is no limit 
to the power which may thus be brought to work 
at the bottom of the sea; the same agency which 
would move one ton would move a thousand or 
ten thousand—all that is necessary being a 
machine of suitable dimensions. 

When the speaker has made the subject tolera- 
bly plain to his hearers, he calls their attention to 
a practical illustration of his lecture. While he 
has been speaking, the steam-pump on a float at 
the opposite side of the basin has been at work 
supplying the Nautilus with condensed air; and 
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now he has ceased, a number of the notable savans 
of London are seen putting off in a boat from the 
jetty, and landing on the domed top of the Nau- 
tilus, where they disappear one by one under the 
conduct of the captain, who enters last. ‘The lid 
of the teapot is screwed down by an outsider, who 
has no sooner got into the boat and sculled off, 
than down sinks the Nautilus gently out of sight. 
All eyes are fixed on the spot where it disap- 
peared, and the hum of the crowd is followed by a 
remarkable stillness expressive of something more 
than surprise. For some time there is not so 
much as a ripple on the surface to denote that 
anything is going on below; then there is a mix- 
ture of snorting and spouting, and a foamy bub- 
bling of the water; and then all is silent again. 
it is not till some ten minutes have elapsed, when 
people are beginning to look a little blank, to 
speculate on perilous probabilities, and to nudge 
one another by the elbow, that the Nautilus 
comes bounding to the surface with the resilience 
of a diver who has taken a rather deep plunge, 
and, shaking the spray from its top, settles into 
its original position. In another moment the lid 
or cover flies up, and the voyagers, laughing and 
chatting, step forth and regain their boat, with 
not so much as a drop of moisture on their persons 
r the most trifling derangement of costume. 

The suecess of this trial trip inspires others 
with a desire to do the same, and there is soon a 
second boat load ready, who, with equal celerity, 
are despatched to the bottom of the basin, a depth 
of twenty-seven feet. When they have had enough 
of it, they come up in their turn, and are followed 


by a third party, and these again by a fourth; 


and so on, and on. In some of these trips the 
machine is altogether separated from any outward 
communication: the pipe for supplying air is 
detached from the Nautilus and held aloft, to 
proclaim the fact, in the hands of one of the 
engineers on the float—so that the explorers below 
and far out of sight, are left alone with the re- 
sources they have carried down with them. This, 
however, makes no sort of difference; they all 
come bobbing up again just in the same way, and 
emerge as merrily from their submarine prison. 
We took occasion to question one of the party, 
who had remained below for a considerable time, 
as to the nature of his sensations while sub- 
merged. He informed us that he was not sensible 
of any difference in his sensations from what they 
were at the moment of speaking. He had been 
down in a diving-bell lately, and had then suffered 
considerably in the temples and ears; but nothing 
of the kind was perceivable in the Nautilus, where 
he sat with as much comfort as he did anywhere. 
It is obvious that the advantages derivable from 
the use of a machine like the Nautilus, in place of 
the common diving-bell, must be very great. We 
are under no necessity of advancing an opinion of 
our own on that subject, as Mr.Gay, the chief 
engineer of the United States Navy, has recorded 
the results of his own experiments and those of 
others in Glen Cove, made with a view to test its 
efficiency for practical purposes. He attached to 
the machine blocks of granite weighing four tons 
each, oceupying only three minutes in attaching 
them and bringing them within four feet of the 
surface, and he reports that with the aid of aux- 








iliary v:ater-chambers, the same stones might be 
brought within one foot of the surface. On 
descending with the stone to the bottom, he found 
that it could be transported laterally with as much 
ease as though it were suspended from a crane, 
and could be readily placed in any required posi- 
tion. He bears testimony to the absence of all 
unpleasant sensations while in the Nautilus, in 
which he remarks that labour is attended with less 
fatigue than in the diving-bell. Further, from 
its simple construction and safety in operation, he 
tells us the cost of working is less, and a very 
great amount of work can be performed over tha: 
done by the ordinary bell, employing double the 
number of workmen; and finally, he recommends 
it to the favourable consideration of the American 
Government, on the ground that its use will reduce 
the cost of work under water by three-fourths. 
The diving dispys over, to the satisfaction of 
everybody, we follow the company into one of the 


warehouses, where a cold collation, of which some of 


us are beginning to feel rather in need, is hos- 
pitably spread for the general refreshment. To- 
wards the end of the large apartment, a model 
of the Nautilus hangs, suspended in a glass-case 
filled with water, and on the walls are large work- 
ing drawings of the separate parts, showing the 
mechanical details of its construction. There is, 
besides, a finished engraving of a new device, in- 
vented and patented by Mr. Edwin Clark, for 
superseding the old graving-dock system, the 
expense of which has deterred the owners of many 
a fine vessel from an examination which migh‘ 
have saved her from untimely wreck. By this 
new plan, which will soon be in operation in the 
Victoria Docks, now leased by Sir Samuel Morton 
Peto, vessels of any tonnage will be raised bodily 
in a kind of cradle, denominated a saucer, to any 
height required, in a few hours, or even a less 
time, and may be deliberately examined and 
repaired at a minimum of expense. 

The chair is taken at the déjetiner by George 
Bidder, Esq., who, as the “ calculating boy,” was 
one of the marvels of our childhood, when we little 
dreamed of meeting him anywhere, save in a 
volume of biography, or a book of the world’s 
wonders. Near him sit the most distinguished 
men in mechanical science, and mechanical enter- 
prise, which the country has to boast. Stephen- 
son, Locke, Vignolles, Peto, Scott Russell, and 
others, all which names are connected with the 
onward progress of the age, and the greatest ex- 
ploits of human industry and energy. We are 
not going to report the speeches made by these 
gentlemen on this occasion of mingled business 
and festivity. That they were pat to the purpose, 
those who know the characters of the men who 
own the names above set down, will not be in- 
clined to doubt: particulars would be out of place 
here, and we must therefore refer those who want 
them to the newspapers. At the rising of the 
guests, we stepped into a railway carriage at the 
Dock Station, and returned home, highly gratified 
with the varied and novel experiences of the day. 


IF our troubles were to be thrown into a common stock 
with those of others, and then an equal dividend made, 
share and share alike, rather than stand to that, we should 
each of us say, “ Pray give me my own again.” 
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A NATURALISTS NOTES ON THE 
STARLING. 


Amona the birds which may be justly called 
“ Londoners” — birds which reside and breed 
within the precincts of the metropolis — most 
writers appear to have overlooked the starling. 
It is not mentioned as being among the “ Birds 
of London,” in an article on this subject in the 
“Curiosities of London,” nor do we find any re- 
ference to its claim to be considered as a citizen 
in professed works on ornithology. In the “ An- 
nals of Natural History,” vol. viii. p. 416, there 
occurs indeed a line to the effect that starlings 
still frequent the precincts of the Charter House, 
in the centre of London ;” but to this passing 
remark we have an addendum to make, the result 
of our own personal observations. A few years 
since, much of our time was passed in Bruton 
Street, Bond Street ; and there, on the chimneys 
of certain houses, among the clustering top-stacls, 
did we observe three or four pairs of starlings, 
which were established tenants, breeding almost 
unmolested. From one of these nests we pro- 
cured a young bird, but did not profit by our act 
of spoliation; for in the covrse of a month our 
captive, which strangely refused to be reconciled 


toa state of bondage,* availed itself of an oppor- | 


tunity of making its escape, and we watched it 
wing its way towards its native chimney-stack. 
We have known starlings breed also on the tops 
of some old houses near the Minories; we have 
marked starlings leave and return to the walls of 
the Tower, in some crevice of which, no doubt, 


they had made their nests; and we have seen | 
them also passing to and fro and round about the | 


vast pile of Westminster Abbey. They frequent 


the old buildings of the Temple, and we have | 


reason to believe other places where lawyers con- 
gregate. 


astate of freedom, “namely, sparrows, pigeons, 
and rooks.” Add starlings, and alter the word 
three into four. We have seen starlings in all our 
metropolitan parks, not excepting St. James’s. 
The starling, in fact, is well nigh ubiquitous ; it 
inhabits villages and towns, resorting to towers, 
steeples, chimney-tops, barns, and the large decay- 
ing trees of orchards; nor does it shun solitudes 
remote from public haunts or the abodes of man. 
Old ruins, and aged trees on the borders of the 
forest, or standing alone in the deer park, are 
colonized by the busy starling. It associates with 


the rook even in the rookery, making its nest an | 


sppendage to that of its sable friend—a remark- 


able circumstance, which we have often observed | 
The outside of an old rook’s nest, | 
which has for many years undergone successive 


with pleasure. 


repairs in spring, has a deep, thick, rugged base, 
with projecting sticks, and many crevices, forming 
“coigns of vantage” which suit the starling well, 
for this bird accommodates its nest to cireum- 
stances. The rook has no objection to the en- 
croachment of the starling, so at least we may 
conclude; and from what we have seen, we be- 


lieve that they neither molest nor annoy each other. | 


ny 
There are some meadows now open to our gaze, 





* It beheld its free co-nestlings, and probably fretted. 
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* London,” says Mr. Timbs, “ can boast | 
of three kinds of birds which rear their young” in | 
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| which are favourite feeding grounds both of the 
| rook and the starling ; and three or four pairs of 
starlings have their nests on the chimney-stacks 
| of adjacent houses, and on our own. We cannot, 
| therefore, but feel an interest in their concerns. 
| Early in the morning the parent birds begin to 
forage for their young, for they have at the time 
| we write (May) a young brood to support. Their 
| flight, no longer wheeling and desultory, is direct 
| and business-like. Away they dart, silently and 
‘rapidly. In about ten minutes they return, and as 
they near the nest, utter a peculiar cry, well un- 
| derstood by the expectant nestlings. ‘They carry 
a large load in their bills, conspicuous enough to 
us, and we suspect it to consist of several cater- 
| pillars or large insects, or snails detached from 
their shells, or even perfect. During the heat of 
midday they repose on their nest, shaded from the 
glare of the sun; but no sooner does the sun begin 
| fairly to decline, than they recommence their search 
for food. From four o’clock till dusk, we can sit 
| at our window, or on the grass plot, and watch 
| their outgoings and incomings, performed at al- 
| most regular intervals. It is now that the insects, 
| and slugs, and snails, in the fields and the large 
| gardens, shrubberies, and orchards adjacent, re- 
| vive from their lethargic siesta, and offer them- 
| selves as natural victims to the starling, the thrush, 
| the blackbird, and other creatures, both furred and 
feathered, which are appointed to cheek the super- 
abundance of “ creeping things” and insects. 

The starlings are now distributed in pairs; at 
the same time many pairs, as we have intimated 
often, tenant the same locality, be it tower or 
steeple, tree or rookery, or contiguous chimney- 
stacks. Each pair has its own concerns to attend 
to, and has had since the middle of March. First, 
there was the old nest to be set in order, or, in the 
ease of a newly-married couple, a suitable resi- 
dence to be selected and duly furnished, and this 
furniture must be appropriate. If the deep hollow 
| of a time-worn tree be chosen, then grasses and 
, wiry bents and moss and hairs, pulled from the 
| back of some patient cow, and wool gleaned from 
| furze-bushes, are the needful materials. Among 
the basement sticks of a rook’s nest, the same 
materials will answer every purpose; but on a 
chimney-top, between the rising cones, something 
more is requisite. First comes the outside. This 
consists of light dry twigs or bits of stick, vege- 
| table fibres, and even scraps of cloth or gardeners’ 
shreds for nailing up wall-fruit trees. ‘This shell 
_is fitted to the niche or crevice or corner selected ; 
its lining is finished with some care, and is com- 
| posed of the ordinary materials. But, let it be 
observed, that the outer shell is so managed as to 
form a pent-house over the hollow of the nest, 
protecting the young alike from rain and scorch- 
jing heat. It is a hermit’s cell, tenanted by a 

happy, busy, chattering couple, with a young 
family to provide for, instead of a solitary mi- 
santhrope. 

About the middle of May, the young brood 
| begin to use their wings. How attentive, how 
| encouraging are the parents! Let us picture a 
scene which, a year or two ago, came under our 
notice. We were in Wales. Within the pre- 
cincts of a very large garden, and close to our 
| window, rose an ancient cherry-tree, of gigantic 
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size. One limb had been broken off or cut away, 
within a couple of feet from the hole, and it formed 
a hollow spout, conducting to a deeper cavity. In 
this recess a pair of starlings reared their brood. 
One morning five young birds shuffled out of the 
hole, and perched timidly on the spout, gazing 
with surprise on the novel scene around. To and 
fro flew the delighted parents, supplying them in- 
cessautly with food. As mid-day came on, they 
all crept into the hollow spout, and disappeared. 
About five o’clock they again emerged, and were 
again fed. For two days, perhaps three, was this 
timid exit repeated; but at length one or two, 
bolder than the rest, essayed to mount a higher 
branch, encouraged by the old birds, who repeat- 
edly flew to it and returned, as if to incite them 
to the attempt. First one, and then another, took 
heart, after the success of the first ; and the whole 
five had now tried their wings. The boldest ad- 
vanced still higher ; but the feat was too hazardous 
for the others, who contented themselves with a 
lower station. Here they all passed the day. At 
evening came the next trial—their descent. It 
might be that the sun and the fresh air had given 
their muscles vigour; certain it is that they all 
flew down to the spout with ease and precision, 
and retired to rest. Next morning they were all 
out again, and began to use their wings. They 
attained to one of the higher branches, and there 
sat in a row, while their parents brought them 
food. On the morrow the same feat was repeated, 
but with increased boldness. On the succeeding 
day they flew to the top of an adjacent wall, and 
thence to another tree; and now they began to 


range the garden, and use their wings with ad- 


dress and vigour. Throughout the whole of these 
calisthenic exercises, it was pleasing to witness the 
care and patience, the teaching and encourage- 
ment of the parents. Those who looked on became 
interested in their proceedings. We may add, 
that for at least a fortnight after the first exit 
from the nest, the young birds and their parents 
returned every evening from their wanderings to 
the nesting-tree, and, plunging into their dor- 
mitory, there passed the night in repose. This 
circumstance is the more remarkable, as young 
birds in general, when they have once fairly quit- 
ted the nest, do not revisit it. 

Towards autumn, the families of starlings begin 
to mingle with each other, and ultimately com- 
bine so as to form flocks of considerable extent. 
Often may they be seen intermixed with the rooks, 
following in their train, feeding in the same pas- 
ture-lands, and roosting at night in the same 
woods. But it is in fens and marshy districts 
that, during the autumn, we see the starlings as- 
sembled in the greatest multitudes. Prodigious 
are the flocks, especially in certain years—so pro- 
digious, indeed, as to convince us that our home- 
bred birds are joined by arrivals from the northern 
portions of the continent. Indeed the starling, 
even within the limits of our island, is partially 
inigratory, passing from the uplands to sheltered 
fens and the sea-coast, on the approach of winter. 
In Ireland, as Mr. Thompson states, this bird is 
regularly migratory; and vast flocks—moving 
southwards in September, returning north-east- 
ward in spring—come over from the continent. 
We cannot say that we have observed such strict 





regularity of movement im our own island. At 
the same time we are convinced that, as in the 
case of the woodcock, the snipe, the lark, and va- 
rious water-fow], our shores receive a vast influx 
of visitants. 

We doubt not that many who read this paper 
will confirm our assertion, when we gay that we 
have seen flocks of starlings composed of thou- 
sands of individuals—an aérial phalanx, ever in 
motion, wheeling and sweeping, descending and 
rising over some wide-spread morass, oversha- 
dowed by a forest of reeds. We have watched by 
the hour together the evolutions of such a pha- 
lanx ; we have seen it joined by squadron after 
squadron, and have wondered at the diversity of 
its movements, performed, as if at the signal of a 
leader, with simultaneous precision. Its changes 
may be well compared to those of an army under 
review—marshalled by some mighty leader into 
divisions, sometimes coalescing, sometimes sepa- 
rating, sometimes wheeling to the right or the 
left, yet never confused, never betraying want of 
discipline. Now, by a sudden change, we see a 
serried cohort so obliquely placed in the air, as to 
present a sheet of upper surface only. In an in- 
stant the position is altered, and we see an oblique 
sheet of under-surface; anon the cohorts close, 
and the consolidated mass sweeps round, now de- 
scending to the reed-bed, as if about to settle, now 
rising, as if actuated by some general influence, 
and performing a new series of gyrations. But 
the evening begins to close (for it is in the even- 
ing, preparatory to repose, that these evolutions 
take place), the air is chilly, the sweeping evolu- 
tions are more limited in extent, the mass descends 
lower and lower, and now a leading cohort or divi- 
sion sinks down and is Jost in the reed-bed; it 
rises; it descends ; it rises again; it re-descends. 
In like manner another cohort sinks, and, as if 
restless, rises and descends again, as did the first. 
Another and another follow in their turn, imi- 
tating their predecessors. The whole mass has 
at length settled down, but not as yet to repose. 
During the whole of these preliminary movements 
a confused guttural chatter, the dissonance of a 
troubled multitude, has been ineessantly kept up: 
nor does if cease now; occasionally it lulls for a 
brief interval, but the clamour breaks out again. 
Darker shadows come o’er the scene ; the lulls are 
longer, the clamorous interruptions shorter, fainter, 
and uttered more drowsily. Night closes round, 
and all at last is still—the busy horde is buried in 
slumber. 

It is not on the lower portion of the reed-stems 
(Arundo phragmitis) that the starlings settle, 
but on their upper portion ; hence the stems bend 
beneath the weight of the crowded birds, even to 
the surface of the water, and are not unfrequently 
broken down, and snapped asunder, over a con- 
siderable area. The clamour that arises when 
such an accident occurs may be well imagined; 
but the mischief is usually not very serious. It 
is otherwise, however, when a sudden storm, with 
a deluge of rain, and a rising of the water, takes 
place. Then, indeed, occurs a calamitous scene; 
the reeds, already overweighted, are broken up 
and drifted along ; the violent wind and the pour- 
ing rain overwhelm the affrighted multitude, and 
numbers perish in the swollen marsh. Once did 
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such an occurrence, in Derbyshire, come under 
our own cognizance; but, happily, the destruction 
of life was not great; thirty or thirty-five birds 
only were found; and the flock, rendered cautious 
by the “accident,” betook themselves to the woods 
near Haddon Hall. We have notes by us, how- 
ever, of more extensive destruction of starling 
life. In September, 1836, after a hurricane along 
the banks of the Shannon, it was ascertained by 
Mr. W. Todhunter, late of Portumna, that one 
thousand nine hundred of these birds were washed 
ashore. 

The late eminent zoologist, Mr. W. Thomp- 
son, of Ireland, commenting on the partiality of 
these birds for marshy districts during autumn 
and winter, states that a few years since, in the 
month of December, during a heavy snow, star- 
lings frequented the marsh lands near the shore 
in the vicinity of Belfast, in such vast flocks that 
some of the little grassy patches rising above the 
ooze could not contain them, so that a portion of 
the flock kept hovering above their more fortu- 
nate brethren who had found a resting-place. 
On such petty islets of greensward, or heaps of 
“sleech grass” (a marine weed, Zostera marina), 
they assembled in multitudes; but the sand or 
the bare beach was ever avoided. Mr. Thompson’s 
remarks refer especially to the habits of the star- 
ling along the sea shore ; and these remarks are 
the more interesting, as few naturalists, compara- 
tively speaking, have had opportunities, or have 
availed themselves of them, for investigating, 
during the autumn and winter, the economy of 
this bird in such localities. ‘To those who have a 
taste for zoological observation, and whose local 
| residence is favourable, we would suggest the idea 
| of taking notes of the “ doings of the starling” 
during its visit to the borders of the shore. 

Thus, during the winter do the starlings in 
united bodies forage over the country; but the 
flocks break up on the return of spring. Our 
foreign sojourners return home, and our native 
birds seek their old nesting-places; even the 
young pairs give preference to the familiar spot in 
which they were reared; there they breed, and 
are ready with their offspring in autumn, to join 
their relatives, their parents, and all the branches 
of their family, in social union for the winter 
campaign. 

As we write, the cry of the starling passing by 
our window, with food for its young, interrupts 
us. We turn our head. The cows in the meadow 
are lying down while they chew the cud ; several 
rooks are stalking about, not many yards distant ; 
and four or five starlings are walking round each 
placid beast, intent upon the insects, which are 
either attracted or disturbed, which emerge from 
their lurking-places in the ground or the grass, or 
give annoyance by their pertinacious intrusion. 

Of the caged starling we have little to say. It 
is an imitative bird, and may be readily taught to 
utter words, or short sentences, and even simple 
bars of music. When taken young, it becomes, 
under judicious management, confident and fami- 
liar, but never, when captured at a later period. 
The starling is by no means so easily reclaimed as 
many other birds—there is a wild love of freedom 
im its nature, and it is of an impatient temperament 
—at the same time it is affectionate towards those 





with whom it is on terms of intimacy. Let the 
young bird-fancier accept a word of advice. Never 
purchase a starling perched upon the finger of 
an itinerant birdseller ; it is most probably an old 
bird, and certainly it is restrained by a strait- 
waistcoat of packthread, bracing the body under 
the shoulders, and is thus held in wing-curbing 
fetters, the end of the string being wound round 
the man’s finger; its appearance of tameness is 
deceptive, it is frightened almost to death; and 
when taken home and caged, will dash itself 
about, and never become reconciled. The young 
nestling of the year is easily known by its plain 
unmarked plumage, which after the first month 
becomes spotted, and subsequently very lustrous 
and beautiful. 





BATHS OF THE PYRENEES. 
PART Il. 

Rrsvumine@ my travels from Bagnéres de Lu- 
chon, I must recommend all who have strength 
and courage to ride through this very interesting 
country. The scenery is thus better seen and 
appreciated, and the exercise is agreeable after the 
monotonous pace of voiturier travelling. Many 
people start from Luchon by the excursion to the 
Lac d’Oo, and, after seeing it, rejoin the road to 
Arreau, near the summit of the Port de Peyre- 
sourde. But this involves the necessity of sleep- 
ing at Arreau. Having seen the lake from Lu- 
chon, I determined to push on further. I must 
observe, however, that no one should neglect to 
see the Lac d’Oo, for it is a most beautiful object. 

Passing the village of Cayeau, and continuing 
by the road described in the former paper, as far 
as Arreau and Paillole, I then entered upon a 
route entirely new to me. Most people, in going 
to Baréges or Luz, make their resting-place at 
Jigorre ; but if this has already been seen, it is 
better to turn off to Grip, the starting-point for 
the ascent of the Pic du Midi, and encounter 
boldly the probable discomforts of a French 
country inn. I encountered even worse, for the 
weather, which had been brilliant in the morning, 
was disturbed by one of the sudden and tremen- 
dous storms so common in the mountains. By 
the time we reached Paillole, the horses were tired, 
the guide desponding, and murmuring that this 
way to Grip was quite dangerous, except in broad 
daylight and fine weather. But the alternative 
seemed still more unpleasant, either to sleep at 
Paillole, a dirty, desolate place enough, or go on 
with tired horses to Bigorre. I preferred trying 
the mountain; and for the first part, through a 
lovely hazel wood over the brow of it, all was well 
enough ; but later, when the rapidly fading light 
warned us of the approach of night, and the 
descent began, I am not sure if I did not rather 
repent the determination. This descent on the 
village of Grip is down the bed of a mountain tor- 
rent, and very steep: path there is none; and, 
sending the guide in front with his horses, I found 
it about as much as I could do to slip, stumble, and 
plunge down, through fragments of rock and beds 
of wet moss, without falling. Right glad was I, 
when the entrance to a verdant meadow showed 
us the lights of the village twinkling at a short 
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distance. We had been above eleven hours coming 
the thirty-five miles from Luchon, including two 
for a pause, so that the sight of any resting-place 
whatever was most welcome. 

The inn proved to be small, and tolerably clean; 
and after a very good supper of coffee, trout, and 
excellent bread and butter, I hoped for a refresh- 
ing sleep. But no; I had no such happiness ; 
for though the bed was clean, and I very tired, 
there was such a noise all night in a granary over- 
head, from the gambols of rats and mice, that 
slumber quite forsook my eyelids. 


The next morning, on looking out, I saw at | 


once that the storm of last night had left its effect 
in those misty clouds, which, though not neces- 
sarily ending in wet, are fatal to what the French 
call an “ascension.” This decided my fate in 
regard to the Pic du Midi, which I greatly 


regretted; for I believe the view from that | 


majestic mountain is most grand. It is 9553 feet 
above the sea level, and the view from the top ex- 
tends over the plains watered by the Adour and 
the Garonne, with the great mountain chains, both 
to the south and east. However, it was of no use 
nursing my regrets ; and as the morning, by eight 
o'clock, turned out fine, though misty, I started 
with the intention of riding over the pass of the 
Tourmalet, which leads to Baréges, and on to Luz 
and St. Sauveur. This path is highly picturesque; 
it is a curved ridge or isthmus, uniting the Pic du 
Midi with the main chain of the Pyrenees. The 
summit of the pass is over 7000 feet above the sea 
level. 

The valley of Grip is extremely pretty, and near 
to the hamlet of Trames Aigues, at the mouth of 
a gorge, the whole grand mass of the Pie du Midi 
may be seen in full majesty. As I passed, the 
mists were rising, or lifted up like a curtain, and 
afforded me a noble view of the mountain I so 
much desired to ascend. I half repented not 
having gone at all risks, but the guide was firm 
in his opinion that it would be useless; and before 
I arrived at Baréyes, the rapidly increasing clouds 
showed that he was right. 

About four hours’ riding brought me to 
Baréges; a more desolate-looking place than 
which can hardly be imagined. I can conceive 
nothing but aggravated illness and suffering, 
inducing any one to stay there. The bathing 
establishment is poor and mean, the baths dirty 
and ill smelling; but they are considered the 
most powerful of all the Pyrenean springs, and 
are particularly efficacious, not only for rheuma- 
tism and other complaints affecting the joints, but 
in all gun-shot and other wounds. 
there is here a wilitary hospital, capable of re- 
ceiving three hundred men and one hundred offi- 
cers. On the occasion of my late visit, it was 
filled with wounded men from the Crimea, and I 
saw with the deepest interest these poor fellows 
walking about, some on crutches, some with ban- 


daged limbs, but all appearing cheerful and con- | 


tented. 

Baréges is so desolated by avalanches in the 
winter, that the greater part of the inhabitants 
desert it, and bears and wolves prowl in the streets. 
Even in the height of summer its atmosphere is 
chilly and variable. 
stopped about two hours, the distance is about four 





| the mountains appears. 
Consequently | 


| of rock. 


From Baréges, where I | 


ny 


miles and a half to Luz. ‘The road is not at- 
tractive, from the constant devastation of torrents 
and land-slips, that destroy vegetation and even 
verdure on the surrounding mountains, which are 
not at all picturesque in form. 

Near Luz I passed the ruined castle of St. Marie, 
one of the last possessions retained by the English 
in the south of France, and which held out nearly as 
long as Loundes. Luz itself is a clean and neat vil- 
lage, situated on a rapid stream or gave, as they are 
all called in this country. The church is old and 
very curious, inclosed within a castle furnished with 
battlements and loopholes. It was founded by the 
Templars, and displays their combined attributes, 
half monks, half soldiers. Though Luz has a 
good hotel, the situation of St. Sauveur, about 
half a mile from it, is so much-more beautiful that 
most visitors prefer it as their head quarters for 
excursions, and there I accordingly went. It is 
a romantic little spot, having a narrow street of 
inns and lodging-houses, planted on a narrow ter- 
race or ledge on the top of a rocky cliff, and about 
200 feet above the gave, which flows on into the 
beautifully wooded defile leading to the Cirque de 
Gavarnie. In the centre of the village are the 
baths, which are here clean and neat, and even 
handsome. There is no carriage road beyond 
St. Sauveur; but a wooden bridge across the 
stream below leads to the other side, where a 
bridle road is carried. I found a very nice clean 
hotel here, and remained for three days, to.make 
excursions and await the arrival of the rest of my 
party, who were coming by the carriage road from 
Bigorre: 

The most remarkable, perhaps, of all the Py- 
renean excursions—that to the Cirque de Gavarnie 
—is best made, I think, from this point. It is 
about thirty miles to go and return, but well worth 
the exertion ; and the road is nowhere difficult or 
dangerous. It requires a fine day, and, if pos- 
sible, a clear one. 

Having been rejoined by my friends, we set off, 
a considerable cavalcade of horses, chaises-a-por- 
teurs, guides, ete. The whole road to Gédres, 
which is about half way, is good enough for fast 
riding; but I preferred enjoying the beauty of the 
scenery, which begins directly on leaving the turn 
to St. Sauveur. Fine woods, alternating with pre- 
cipitous rocks and mountain peaks, surround us on 


| every side, while below gapes a confined chasm, 
| the green frothy river rushing through it, as 
| though impatient of its narrow bed. 


It is not till 
after the village of Gédres that the grand view of 
There we see them in 
their snowy grandeur peeping at us like so many 


| giants; and, indeed, we feel as though this valley 


must have been peopled with them, for the extra- 


| ordinary chaos suggests the idea of a battle of 


the giants, hurling at each other vast masses 
Many of them are as big as_ houses, 
and they lie piled in the wildest confusion, 
having mysterious cavities and sheds between 


| them, while their coverings of lichen show that 
| their fall must have occurred long ago, and relieve 


one from the immediate apprehension of being 
overwhelmed by their successors. The whole scene 
reminded me forcibly of a fresco, by Giulio Ro- 
mano, in the Palazzo del T——, at Mantua, called 


the Sala de Giganti, where Jupiter is seen hurling 
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his thunders upon the Titans, who, frantic and ter- 
rified, seek to fly from the rocks which fall upon 
them ; the desolate valley in which I stood seemed 
as if Nature had formed it the very scene for such 
a strife. 

Gavarnie, where we presently arrived, is a poor 
and small village, but boasts of an hotel. Behind 
it, and some way on, rise the black walls of the 
Cirque, surmounted by perpetual snows. Here we 
seem shut out of the world, and gaze up in a sort 


| of bewilderment at the vast semicircle of roches, 
| therampart of a kingdom ; for at their base France 


| 


| 
| 
| 


_ and three hundred and fifty feet high. 


terminates. They vary in height from one thou- 
sand to fourteen hundred feet, and on every stage 
or step white snow is heaped, while not a trace of 
vegetation relieves their bare sides. Down these 
rocks stream twelve or fifteen cascades, like white 
threads, while above the Cirque, but not visible 
from its inclosure, the high mountains rise finely. 
Here is the bréche, which is a gap in the wall of 
rock, cut through, according to the legend, by 
Roland, the brave Paladin, with his trusty blade 
Durandal, to open a passage in pursuit of the 


| Moors. Some way before arriving at Gavarnie, 


the print of his horse’s hoof is seen on a rock, 
where, as the guide tells you, the wonderful steed 
trod somewhat heavily before taking the tremen- 
dous leap through the dréche. Without believing 
the fable, I must yet bear witness that the hoof- 
mark is very remarkable, being large and deep. 
The bréche, when arrived at by those who are 
daring and hardy enough to toil up the ascent, is 
really a colossal portal, three hundred feet wide, 
It is used 
asa pass by the villagers, but more especially by 
smugelers. 

But I must dwell no longer at the Cirque, where 
my travels were by no means ended. On leaving 
St. Sauveur, the ride to Cauterets by Pierretitte 
isone of the most charming in all the Pyrenees. 
I speak of the carriage-road ; for the path over the 


mountains is longer, and not nearly so fine in point: 


of scenery. The road is newly made with much 
ski], and passes through a grand defile, well 
wooded, with soft and lovely verdure in the vales 
below, and the green gave flowing finely through 
the rocks. 

After passing Pierrefitte, a dirty and uninte- 
resting village, an ascent of some length is made, 
and the way then lies through a narrow gorge, 
where the cheerful beauty of the valley below gives 
place to savage grandeur, recalling to the mind of 
the traveller some features of the famed Via Mala. 


| As we approach Cauterets, an opening in the val- 


ley appears, and at its extremity a tall pointed 
mountain, clothed in fir; at its foot lies Cauterets, 
which is one of the prettiest and most attractive 
of all the Pyrenean baths. It is encircled with 
mountains, as an amphitheatre, yet lies high itself, 
above three thousand feet above the sea level. It 
is more of a town than Luz or Baréges, and boasts 
the usual accompaniments of excellent baths, as 
well as the invariable guides and horses. 

The great excursion here is to the Pont d’Es- 
pagne and the Lac de Gaube, aud can be done 
only on horseback. The Pont d’Espagne is about 
six miles from Cauterets, and the ascent to it, 
thronch wild rocks and forests, can hardly be said 
to be a path at all. It is the worst I have seen in 





this country. The falls at the bridge, which are 
formed by the junction of two streams, arc most 
beautiful; the waters uniting, leap together into 
the chasm, and disappear in clouds of foam. The 
same kind of scenery, and a worse path over roots 
of trees, lead us in about an hour to the Lae de 
Gaube, a lovely basin of green water, about two 
miles in cireumference, surrounded with steep 
precipices, while the noble mass of the Vignemale 
fills up the centre of the picture, and feeds the 
lake from the glaciers of its perpetual snow. It 
is a melancholy spot, and did not possess for me 
the charm of the more brilliant Lac d’Oo. 

On leaving Cauterets, we retraced our steps to 
Pierrefitta, and then quitting mountains and val- 
leys, passed through a cheerful and richly culti- 
vated country, to Lourdes. Rich crops of maize, 
verdant pastures, and orchards laden with fruit, 
walnuts, figs, and grapes, give it the appearance 
of a garden, while the distant mountains add their 
powerful charm to the scene. At Lourdes, which 
is a curious old town, we rejoin the road from Pau 
to Bigorre. Those who have already seen Pau, 
will save time by turning off from it a little way 
beyond Lestelle, where a good cross road, passing 
the villages of Assou and Bruges, leads to Louvie 
Juzon, a dirty-looking village on the great road 
from Pau to “ Les Eaux Bonnes,” and not above 
two hours’ drive or ride from it, including the 
ascent of the long and steep hill which leads to Les 
Eaux. This much-frequented place disappointed 
me a good deal, and certainly has neither the 
liveliness nor the remarkable beauty of Cauterets. 
It consists of one irregular street, cradled in the 
lap of the mountains, which are therefore not well 
seen from it; for the precipices rise close above 
the houses. It is, however, not a bad resting- 
place for a few days; it is a complete cul de sac, 
and the great cbject of all visitors is the really 
beautiful drive to the Eaux Chaudes and Gabas. 
Many, indeed, drive there daily to bathe, as the 
waters are more powerful in some cases than those 
of the Eaux Bonnes. We were told that the Em- 
press Eugenie, when staying there last summer, 
took these baths. She seemed to have gained the 
goodwill and affection of all, by her simple and 
kind manner, and more especially by the great 
notice she took of the children. 

The road to the Eaux Chaudes, descending the 
long hill before named, turns off to the left, and 
ascending a wonderfully fine new road (completed 
in 1847), passes through a gloomy portal into a 
lofty ravine of mountains, almost precipitous, and 
rising 1500 feet above your head. These ap- 
proach one another so closely as to leave room only 
for the road and the torrent below, called the Gave 
de Gahas. The whole of the scenery, as far as 
Eaux Chaudes, and on to Gabas, is very beautiful, 
but at the Eaux Chaudes itself there is litle to 
be seen. Six miles on we reach Gabas, which is 
but a poor hamlet, the last in France. From it 
there. is a very fine view of the Pic du Midi 
d’Ossau, with its forked summit towering bigh 
above the other mountains, and tempting the ad- 
venturous traveller to ascend its peaks, which is a 
toilsome affair, as I understood, of about five 
hours. Iwas more inclined to make the other 
excursion, which is frequently undertaken from 
Gabas to the baths of Panticosa, in Spain, as the 
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carriage-road ends at Gabas, and thence it is a 
long ride of above twelve hours, but is, I believe, 
well calculated to. repay the traveller for his fa- 
tigue by the exquisite beauty of the scenery and 
interest it affords. I hesitated long, and felt 
sorely tempted; but considerations of the tired 
state of my horses, the advanced season, and, 
above all, the charms of the Paris Exhibition, de- 
cided me to defer that pleasure to a more favour- 
able opportunity; and in three days more I was 
settled in the Rue de Rivoli, absorbed in the in- 
terests of that gay scene, and with scarcely time 
to bestow a passing sigh on the vanished beauties 
of the fair Pyrenees. 





CHRISTIANITY AND THE BRAHMINS. 
“An!” said the celebrated Brahmin, Rammohun 
Roy, when the conversion of the Greenlander by the 
story of the cross was mentioned in illustration of 
the principle that nothing but the simple preaching of 
the gospel can convert the world—“ Ah !” said he, all 
the pride of the Brahmin rising in his breast, “ that 
was very good—but you must not suppose the same 
method which succeeded with the rude, the ignorant, 
the barbarous Esquimaux, would do for the polished, 
the learned, the enlightened Brahmins of India.” 
“But all hearts are essentially alike, Greenlanders 
and Esquimaux,” to use the words of Dr. Raffles, when 
mentioning this circumstance; “ and this gospel of the 
kingdom which suits the one will suit the other. It 
will—it must; for, if it does not, there is nothing 
else.” Facts confirm this expectation. There are now 
in India many Brahmins who are “ obedient to the 
faith,” simple-hearted believers in the truth which 
warmed and won the heart of the Greenlander, and 
which softened and humanized the heart of the 
Rarotongan. Pariah and Brahmin are found rejoicing 
together in the same gospel, and in the same Saviour. 

“T believe,” says the Rev. Benjamin Rice, “ that 
the universal experience of missionaries in India is, 
that when the doctrine of the cross is first propounded 
to any Hindoo, and especially to a Brahmin, it is 
regarded by him, as it was by the ancient Greeks, as 
utter ‘foolishness.’ But when any educated Hindoo, 
whether Brahmin or otherwise, can be brought to give 
sufficient attention to the subject to understand the 
gospel system, the evidence on which it is based, and 
the complete and satisfactory provision which it makes 
for those spiritual wants of humanity which Hindooism 
itself professes to meet, but does not—I have almost 
uniformly found that then the doctrine of the cross 
commands the respect of such a man. The numerous 
conversions that have actually taken place amongst 
the Brahmins—conversions which have led to the 
renunciation of home, kindred, and property, and 
submitting to a life of contempt amongst their own 
people for the sake of Christ—sufficiently disprove the 
truth of Rammohun Roy’s assertion.” 

The Brahmins won to God have exhibited a power 
of faith worthy of the best age of the church of Christ. 
One instance will be sufficient illustration. “It was 
about nine in the evening,” said Dr. Duff, addressing 
the General Assembly of the Church of Scotland, “and 
if any one here has been in that far distant land, he 
will know what the external scene was, when I say it 
was on the banks of the Ganges, and under the full 
effulgence of an Indian moon, whose brightness almost 
rivals the noonday glory of the sun in these northern 
climes. Two or three had resolved, as friends, to go 
along with this individual, and witness a spectacle 
never before seen by us, and perhaps not soon again 





to be seen by Europeans. It was heart-rending 
throughout. Having reached the outer door of the 
house, the elder brother of this young man advanced 
towards him, and looking at him wistfully in the face, 
began first to implore him by the most endearing 
terms as a brother, that he would not bring this shame 
and disgrace upon himself and his family—which was 
a most respectable one. Again and again did he ear. 
nestly appeal to him by the sympathies and the ten. 
derness and the affection of a brother. The young 
man listened, and, with intense emotion, simply in 
substance replied, ‘that he had now found out what 
error was, that he had now found out what truth was, 
and that he was resolved to cling to the truth.’ Find- 
ing that this argument had failed, he began to assert 
the authority of the elder brother, an authority sanc- 
tioned by the usages of-the people. Ie endeavoured 
to show what power he had over him, if he cruelly 
brought this disgrace upon his family. The young 
man still firmly replied, ‘I have found out what error 
is; I have found out what truth is; and I have 
resolved to cling to. the truth.’ The brother next 
held out bribes and allurements. There was nothing 
which he was not prepared to grant. There was no 
indulgence whatever which he would not allow him in 
the very bosom of the family—indulgences absolutely 
prohibited and regarded as abhorrent in the Hindoo 
system—if he would only stop short of the last and 
awful step of baptism, the public sealing of his foul 
and fatal apostasy. 
adhered to his simple but emphatic declaration. 

“Tt was now, when every argument had finally 
failed, that his aged mother, who had all the while 
been present within hearing, though he knew it not, 
raised a howl of agony, a yell of horror, which it is 
impossible for imagination to conceive. It pierced 
into the heart, and made the very flesh creep and 
shiver. The young man could hold out no longer. 
He was powerfully affected, and shed tears. With 
uplifted arms, and eyes raised to heaven, he forcibly 
exclaimed, ‘No: I cannot stay. And this was the 
last time he ever expected to hold converse with his 
brethren or his mother. 

“TI could not help feeling then,” continued Dr. 
Duff, “and have often thought since, how wonderful 
is the power of truth—how sovereign the grace of 
God! If it be said that the Hindoo character is 
griping and avaricious, Divine grace is stronger still, 
and is able to conquer it. If it is yielding and fickle 
—ay, fickle as the shifting quicksands—Divine grace 
can give it consistency and strength. If it is feeble 
and cowardly, Divine grace can make the feeble power- 
ful, and convert the coward into a moral hero. What 
signal testimony do such triumphs bear to the power 
of the everlasting gospel !”* 





Miyp Litrir Turyes.—Mr. Emmerson in his lectures 
upon New England, relates the following anecdote :—Au 
opulent merchant in Boston was called on by a friend in 
behalf of a charity. At that time he was admonishing his 
clerk for using whole wafers instead of halves ; his friend 
thought the circumstance unpropitious, but to his surprise, 
on listening to the appeal, the merchant subscribed five 
hundred dollars. 'The applicant expressed his astonishment 
that any person who was so particular about half a wafer 
should present five hundred dollars to a charity ; but the 


The young man still resolutely | 











merchant said, “ It is by saving half wafers, and attending | 


to such little things, that I have now something to give. 


Wise anger is like fire in a flint ; there is much ado to 
get it out, and when it is out, it is gone presently.— 
P. Henry. 


ED 





* From “The Divine Life,” an interesting volume published 
by the Religious Tract Society. 
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